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CLERMONT HERBERT; 
OR PRESENTIMENT. 
Continued, 


* A RELIEF—OR WHAT MONEY CAN DO. 


We left Isabella revolving a plan for the assistance of 
Mrs. ‘Thompson. Whom could she call on, to assist her? 
Mrs. B. would laugh at her; Maria would not understand 
her feelings. But the captain? —yes; he was a philan:thro- 

ist; he would guide her. But she must lose no time; for 
his vessel lay at New-Castle, and was hourly expected to 
sail. Oh! where is Clermont! sighed she. ‘These were the 
thoughts that employed her mind, and soothed her soul to 
extacy. Now she felt the value of money; and loved her 
‘ilbes, more than ever, who had by his liberality thus ena» 
bled her to ease one heart of a load of sorrow. It was 
ten o’clock ere Isabella reached home; and she found the 
family almost done breakfast. We thought you were lost, 
Miss Fitzrandolph, said Mrs. Franks, as she handed her a 
cup of coffve.. That, ma’am, would be impossible; for were 
I to mistake the street, people seem so civil, they would no 
doubt direct me into the right way. Well, and how do you 
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like the environs of our city, Miss? said Mrs, Franks. 
What I have seen are beautiful. How far did you go? Isabel- 
la smiled—I don’t know, ma’am. I walked till I was fatigu- 
ed, and thenobtained permission to rest myself in aneat look- 
ing house, where I staid near two hours and got a drink of 
milk. Then you didn’t reach Schuylkill? No, ma’am. What 
sort of a house was it you stopped at, Miss? inquired one 
of the boarders, A neat white frame, sir, with green paled 
fence round the court. Was the mistress old or young? 
Young, sir, and had two of the prettiest children I ever 
saw. Did she invite you to come again? No, sir. But, do 
you mean to repeat your visit? If captain C. permits me. 
That’s right, said he; you must be careful how you form 
acquaintance without a proper introduction, Is: bella thank- 
ed him. The ladies smiled; and declared Miss Fitzrandolph 
would soon be a heroine of romance—But not a poor one, 
said Mrs. B.; and from the goodness of her heart, every thing 
is to be hoped for. When captain C. came, he told them he 
had just two hours to stay with them, and then—farewell. 
For how long? said Isabella. Forever perhaps. She turned 
pale at the idea. Nay, don’t be frightened, or you will make 
me believe you love me. So I do, sir, said she simply. 
That’s a good one! by G—After passing fifty-seven years 
without making one conquest, to have a fine girl of sixteen 
fallin love with me! Isabella laughed. Well! and will you 
have me fora husband or a father, replied he. A father, sir, 
said she, for I want your counsel. Well then, Maria, you 
must stay at home, till we have our confab; and I will gallant 
Isabella to the state house garden. On the way Isabella 
told the tale, described the situation of the family, and beg- 
ged his direction how she could assist them. You can buy 
the house, said he, and let her reside in it—but how can she 
live? answered he. She wishes to take in sewing, replied 
Isabella. I shall have a great deal to give out; and perhaps 
Mrs. Franks will recommend her to more. Your plan is a 
good one, said he; but what will your father say to expend- 
ing so much money, without its producing any interest? 
Whi, replied Isabella, I have two hundred dollars to do as 
[ please with; and if you will assist me, he need not know 
any thing about it till I get an opportunity of telling him; 
meanw hile I will dress very plain and live saving. You are, 
said he lookingat her, not fit for this world. Well, -I will get 
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Charles to act for you, and you may do as you please, as 
you have money, but keep the affair a secret, or all of ma- 
lice of your sex will be levelled at you. Ch: rles will do the 
same; he is a fine fellow. So I think, sir. But you ieei only | 
for Herbert. Isabella sighed. When did you hear from 
Clermont, sir? Y esterday. How—is he well?—But we 
must for home. This is a swee' place, sir. Yes, but it is not 
so beautiful as it was some yeurs ago. A false idea of re- 
finement has made the richer class of citizens desert it, and 
it is now on the decline; while the water works yonder is 
set up as its rival. But every thing has its day, and then 
declines into obscurity; even yeu Isabella, amiable as you 
are, may live to see the time when you will not have a 
friend in the world. But God, sir, will never forsake me. 
No, my dear, not while you ure, as now, good, kind and 
benevolent. Such then, sir, will I ever remain. So you 
think; but the world, the damning world, will, 1 fear, destroy 
all that sweet sy mpathy of manners and goodness of heart. 
I hope not, sir, said she. 

By the arrangements of the kind captain, Isabella became 
proprietor of the house and grounds. Mrs. Franks recom- 
mended Mrs. ‘Thompson to the young ladies, as a seams- 
tress; and she soon became so great a favourite with them, 
that a walk to her house was the greatest treat they could 
have, and tea in her garden drank most delightful; while 
their drawers were rummaged, and trunks searched, for 
cast clothes tod:ess the children, whoalmost adored fcabelle, 
though Mrs. ‘Thompson was compelled per force to keep 
the secret of her benevolence from all the family, except 
Mrs. Franks and Mrs. B. Charles looked up to her as 
a superior being. Yet thus, while conferring blessings 
around her, was she tortured by love and suspense: for from 
Clermont she heard nothing, and her father desired her to 
continue in Philadelphia till late in the summer, when he 
would come, and pass the ensuing winter there and take 
her home in the spring. But Isabeila’s hcart mourned for 
one dearer than a father.—Reader, hast thou lost the chosen 
friend of thy heart—one who has consoled thee in the 
hour of afflictlon—one on whose bosom thou hast leaned, 
when forgotten by the world thou hast expected death 
to release thee from thy sublunary woes—one whose hand 
has wiped the tear of anguish irom thy eyes—one whose 
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sympathy could ease thy heart when very pang that ma- 
lice couid inflict tortured it—one whose smile always gave 
thee picasure, and whose advice was the words of truth 
flowing irom an uncorrupted heart—one who felt thy sor- 
rows as his own, and mourned thy misfortunes, without 
having the power to mitigate them?—Such was the triend 
for whom Isabella sorrowed; for, her feelings for Ciermont 
were gratitude, ad niration, pity, friendship, confidence and 
love; for him alone she wished to live; for him alone she 
wished to die. Yet she was sensible he loved her only asa 
sister; such he had called her, and such she wished to be. 
But he was gone from her forever, and the worid was a 
dreary desart where she must wander till called tor. 
(‘To be continued.) 


-——- +e 


EFFUSIONS OF FEELING. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY PLANT. 


Wut e I was in the hey-day of life, happy in imagina- 
tion, rich in hope as well as money, I delighted in my gar- 
den, and cultivated with art the works of nature. 

I collected every flower within my reach, every green 
herb for use, and planted trees for shade to intended con- 
templation. 

Mylavourite tree was the weeping willow. I planted it 
by a slow w arbliug brook, and in a few years it kissed the 
stream that fed it. 

My favoured heré was rosemary, a cordial bitter, agreea- 
ble to the eye, and fragrant to the scent; it greeted me with 
perfumes, before I could reach out my ministering hand, 
to rid it of the wheb the spider had wove round it. 

But, in my most loved parterre of flowers, one sprang up 
spontancously; at least, i thought so, while deeming it a 
weed; but as an unknown stranger, I preserved it from the 
rooung hoe, 

I soon discovered that it had sprung up from a seed ac- 
cidentaily mixed with others, perhaps, it had been wafted 
thither on the breath of heaven. 

| nursed, and cherished it; it flourished and expanded 
beneath my care, 
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During the first year it appeared but as an herb of the 
soft pleasing green with leaves of the most delicate odour. 

The next year, it put forth its pride and like the double 
blossomed peach tree shone in beauty, but produced no 
fruit. 

I inoculated the plant, and the third year it bore fruit. 

I had watched it with the most zealous attention, pro- 
tected it from sudden storms, revived it with the water of 
the stream when drooping uider a scorching heat; and shel- 
tered it from the winter’s angry blast. 

Its fruit had a flavour of uncommon rarity. composed of 
the sweeis of the west, and the spices ot the east. 

I tasted it, and called the extraordinary plant ‘¢Gratitude,”’ 
for it promised to be to me asa fig tree, under whose 
shade | might repose, and eat at the same time. 

{ teasted on its fruit for several years; continued it to 
yield abundance, and I persevered in my exertions to secure 
its strength, 2 

I suddenly experienced severe misfortunes; and the 
mind having commanded the body to suffer with it, I tell 
Sick. : | 

Thinking that my favourite fruit might revive me,—I 
sent for some,—to be gathered irom the tenderest branch- 
es, lest a superfluous weight might break them. My mes- 
senger, my wife Fidelia, returned, and informed me that 
the plant had withered during my continement. 

“* Withered! in gricf, pernaps, that I could no longer 
minister unto its growth,” 

“¢ No, no,” replied Fidelia, “ it stooped to the embraces 
of the poison-vine we call * self interest,” which curling so 
Closely round it, that its natural flow cf Juices was arrested, 
and ere it knew its error, us truit fell off, its leaves were 
blas.ed and it died,”— 

‘¢ But my willow? and my rosemary?” said I 

“The willow, my dear, has almost drank the stream ir 
furnishing itseif with tears tor you; the rosemary, has len 
its noblest branch as medicine to your sickness—I brin; 
it with me.” 








The physician entered;—he felt my pulse, and foundit 
beat with an unusual fever—‘* What new emctions hve 
produced this burning?” I couid not speak, Fidelia repiéd, 
“* The loss of Gratitude.”’ GNOMOD. 
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HUMANITY TO THE NEGROES. 


MADAM, 


In this season of calamity and sorrow, there is no class 
of pcopie suffers more, or are more poorly provided for, 
than those degraded beings, the hapless Africans; they are 
not only compelled to encounter the inclement blasts of 
stern winter, but submi: to the scoffs, and scorn, of those 
whose complexions, instead of being mantled with an ex- 
pression of disgust and contempt, should glow with the 
godlike virtue, humanity. Waving the opinion, that 
their moral and intellectual capacities, are inferior to those 
of white men, it does not follow, that they should be despis- 
ed and neglected, and trampled upon. If they are not capa- 
ble of those attainments, which distinguish the ‘ rose and 
lily’? complexioned people vf our sphere, they should rather 
be commiserated than cortemned. The most degraded ani- 
mal in existence when suffering excites the sympathy of the 
benevolent; how much more are they entitled to our com- 
passion, who are so nearly assimilated to ourselves, whose 
form, and functions, bear so striking a resemblance to ours, 
in fact whose only difference consists in a different tincture 
of the skin. It is true, they have mental deficienties—it is 
also true that their corporeal sensations are as exquisite as 
ours, they evince as much sensibility under the influence 
of hunger, or thirst, or the chilling biast of winter, as we do, 
are equally as susceptible of pleasure or pain, and as strong 
mn their attachments to relations, and friends. They are 
accused of ingratitude, want of fidelity, &c. Alas! miserable 
beings! who is there to repel or refute those charges? if we 
impartially scan the conduct of the lower classes of their 
calumniators, and avowed enemies, no material difference 
vill be discovered %o exist between them. ’Tis culture 
Which ameliorates the mind, and prepares it for im- 
Pessions honourab!e to our nature, and how its the culti- 
Viion of the mind to be effected and the latent virtues de- 
veépped where the objects are persecuted, despised, and re- 
Prached, and driven as it were from whence they might 
cath a little of that refinement, which would elevate them 
fron their present depressed situation? how are they to sur- 
Mou\t o! stacies, which their malevolent accusers are con- 
tinualy «posug to then.? Admitting the charges alledged 
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to be correet, is it any way astonishing? There is no incite- 
ment on their part to emulate the virtues of others. It is a 
difficult thing to excite a taste for morality in any class of 
people, how 1s it then to be expected that the negroes should 
excel in the duties of life, who are objects of censure, and 
whose every action is misconstrued? It is said they do not 
display the same forecast, neither do we sce them engaged 
in mechanical or other pursuits, as the whites, how can it be 
expected that they should anticipate, or look into futurity, 
whose minds are barren for want of the bland influence of 
education? Children of nature, only think of the best expe- 
dients of be guiling the present moments. While pleasure is 
held out to their view, they will eageriy grasp at it, or in 
other words whilst they are exempt from present misery, 
they do not burthen their minds with the reflection that they 
may be miserable at a distant period, therefore they are not 
actuated with a desireto provide forage or decrepitude. That 
they are not engaged in mechanical pursuits, &c. is owing in 
amea ure tothe reasonsalledged above, want of capacity from 
their defective education, it also may be attributed to the ri- 
valrv of the whites. How frequently do we hear the exclama- 
tion that negroes make encroachments upon their rights, that 
is the right of monopolizing every source of subsistence; how 
often do we hear the imprecation of curses, or the wrath of 
heaven upon those who have the temerity to give them em- 
ployment in defiance of the prejudices and antipathies of the 
perverse and unfeeling part of their fellow citizens? I do 
not mean to insinuate that these pitiable beings are paragons 
of virtue, or excellence; by advocating their cause, my ob- 
ject is to excite a philanthropic feeling in their favour. If 
men of influence in society would but deign to devote a lit- 
tle of their leisure time towards it, their condition might be 
rendered much more tolerable. Very few people are aware of 
the pain and privations many of them suffer; how many 
wretched hovels do we see in our town, almost fallen to de- 
cay, crowded with several families, the members of which 
are covered with rags, or almost in a state of nudity; shi- 
vering with the cold, tortured into agony with want, and 
murmuring at their unfortunate condition? fearing to soli- 
cit charity lest they should not only meet with a refusal, 
but have their feelings shocked with vulgar abuse? Instead 
of heaping upon ‘he poor negro contumely and abuse, let 
us learn to pity and protect him; it is not consistent with the 
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spirit of christiamity, to spurn at, or recoil from the wretch- 


ed, especially, mereiy because, they are uncouth or loath- 
some in their persons. ERNUTH. 


ANSWER TO eases IV. 


“ Vox et prxieiea midi,’ 


‘ Does the prejudice relative to spectres originate from 
nature, or depend, as some philosophers have supposed, 
solely upon the imagination?” 

As no person has vet furnished an answer to this inter- 
esting query, which has caused a great diversity of opinion 
in the learned world, I take the liberty of sending a few ob- 
scrvations and such narratives as I have met with in the 
course of my reading on this subject.— 

Although it Is impossible to prove a negative, yet there 
are, | believe, sufficient evidences to convince all, except 
those who are proof against conviction, that “ the prejudice 
relative to spectres, does not derive its origin from nature.” 

The supporters of the opinion, that the prejudice has its 
“ origin from nature” found their belief on the instances re- 
corded in holy writ, permitted by the Almighty for certain 
great purposes, such as the ghost of Samuel raised by the 
witch of Endor under the old dispensation, and the appari- 
tion, or what is nearly the same thing, the resuscitation of 
our Saviour after death, under the new; to convince his dis- 
ciples of the reality of his resurreciion and the verity of his 
beiig the Son of God—hat this miracle did occur, to ef- 
fect a revolution in the religion, manners and worship of 
the great family of mankind, we cannot doubt, but when 
these ends were effected, I think we are informed from the 
same authority that miracles should cease.— 

As to the*modern cases adduced to support this doctrin, 
no circumstances of similar importance are attached; no 
great end to be attained, further than interests individuals 
and these under circumstances always very improbable. 
Baxter is one of the few who have written in favour of this 
belief—In his inquiry into the nature of the human soul, 
he ascribes dreams to the agency of external immaterial be- 
ings, he maintains tbat these agents are permitted on parti- 
cular occasions .o exert their powers so forcibly in the sen- 
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sorium whilst awake, that the vision which is suppose! to 
be from without, is the effect of impressions on the brain 
only. ‘This reasoning is absurd, for if the impression is on 
the brain only it must depend soiely upon the imagination, 
and partakes not of reality. 

A very strong argument against their having their ‘¢ ori- 
gin in nature” 1s, that this belief, has been very prevalent 
in the ages of superstition and ignorance and decreases in 
the same ratio that civilization ai:d mental improvement ad- 
vance—lIn fact it has always been advocated by the vulgar 
and unenlightened, and the time of their appearance is almost 
universally reterred to the nght, when the mind indulges 
in gioomy sensations and the senses are worked upon by 
the imagination forming images suitable to the solitude of 
its situation. Very frequently they have been the engines 
which priests and statesmen have found most e¢fhcacious in 
keeping the minds of the populace in subyection—N «mber- 
less instances of this kind occur in the Grecian and Roman 
history of the subserviency of the people to the pretended 
requisitions of their gods through the medium of their 
priests or generals. 

Ouie of the most celebrated stories of an apparition in his- 
tory, is that which appeared to Brutus the night previous to 
the battle of Philippi—Not doubting -hat such was the be- 
lief of Brutus, it may be accounted tor on supposition, that 
musing on the bloody scenes he had witnessed and been 
himself an actor of, aid anticipating the dreadiul battle be- 
tween himself snk Augustus Cesar, he might have insen- 
sibly fallen asleep; thus predisposed his imagination con- 
jured up the spectre alluded to, and suddenly “star ting from 
his slumber, related it as a fact, totally unconscious of the 
true state of the case—The apparition of sir Gcorge Vil- 
liers to an officer of the king’s wardrobe, to eive warning of 
the death of the duke of Buckingham may be accounted Jor 
in a similar manner—His mother knowing how unpopular 
his crimes had rendered him and dreading his assassinat ion, 
might have contrived the story to caus¢ a reformation in 
her: son especially as it w as reported to have miede a proviso 
that he should be safe on condition of his allaying the anger 
of the people by his future acts— What favours this pre- 
sumption 1s, that she did not express the least surprize 
when the news of the catastrophe was announced to her, as 


if she had foreseen it— 
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* But a case I found some years since in a magazine, most 
forcibly proves that * spectres” derive their origin from a 
disordered imagiuation, In the years 1790 and .791, M. 
Nicholai of Berlin underwent several severe trials, which 
partially deranged his system—By neglecting his usual hab- 
it of bleeding by means of leaches applied to relieve an ob- 
struction in certain muscles, a circumstance happened in 
the latter year which distressed him very much. He saw 
standing before him the figure of a deceased person, he 
pointed it out to’ his wife but she perceived it not. The 
same figure presented itself to his view several times, and 
some days after, the spectres appeared in considerable num- 
bers; in a little while his dread wore off, and they afforded 
him considerable amusement, they were equally apparent 
whether his eyes were shut or open, were distinguishable 
from real objects, and some weeks after he thought he could 
hear them speak.—In about two months from their first 
appearance, he renewed the application of leeches as before 
and entirely removed the disorder— Many more instances 
might be adduced, but these are enough to convince the 
candid that on a strict examination, all the marvellous tales 
on this head might be as easily unravelled. Some incongrul- 
ty or contradiction so invariably obtrudes to invalidate the 
most circumstantial account, that I wonder how any person 
of common sense can labour under the delusion. 

Unless narratives of apparitions are substantiated by the 
most unexceptionable testimony and under circumstances 
con:mensurate with this great departure from the laws of 
nature, it will unquestionably be the safest course to con- 


‘sider them as mere fabrications and that ‘the prejudice 


depends solely upon the imagination.”’ PLATO. 
Pluladelphia, Feb. 25, 1815. 


_——> + ae 


MY COMMON PLACE BOOK. No. II. 


Iv is really astonishing to consider with what a degree 
of levity we can converse on that dreadfully terrific subject 
death. \t more than once has forcibly reminded me of the 
French soldier, who when about to besent on a forlorn hope 
(i. e.) to be stationed where it was known there was a 
mune ieady to spring, knowing he had no other alternative 
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than to die like a brave man or a coward, merely asked for 
his bottle ard remarked “ his father did so before him.” 
Pursuing a wain of reascrii g on the jubjcct, we find it so 
enveloped in clouds, so darkened, ard associated with trou- 
blesome thoughts, that we wouid fain always have recourse 
to something of a lighter nature; but we are carried insensi- 
biy irom it to another, equally Gen-onstrative either ot a 
dearih of principle, feeling or active sense. 

It was remarked the other evening, in a company of 
which I formed cre—CO! did you hear tha: ow deur triend 
Mrs. , died two days since?—** Yes.”’ rc plicd the fair 
questioned, with a sigh, * poor dear Mis. ! she danced 
and sung like an angel— ” The whole con pany instantly 
fell into murmurs and regrets that ‘so angelic a woman 
should dic—as though it were absoiutely necessary that a 
funeral eulogium should be pronounced. 

Poor weak creatures! they did not consider the similarity 
there was between their eulogy and poor Paddy’s request. 
Paddy was sentenced to be hu:.g; but he said he could not 
die in pace, unless a funeral speech should be made; Pad- 
dy was hung, and his culogy was thus, c: 

“« He swung handsomely.” 








a 6 


ANECDOTE. 


“I wrsu Zcould write—well.” The last word was added 
to the wish, after some hesitation, on my turning an eye of 
astonishment on the female who used the expression. And 
«“ Well” said I, * what then?” “ When then’’—she repli- 
ed, “* I should be anxious to gain admission among the 
flowers of the Regale; but, as you know I am of the socie- 
ty of Friends, I am airaid I should appear only as a Prim- 
Rose; pale, forward, but not permancat, while other roses 
would blush me out of countenance for my presumption.”’ 

Here was something, to me at least, pleasing in the con- 
ceit, and I indulged my fancy in repiying to it; 


Pale is the prim-rose, it is true, 
It feels no fiery flush: 

But ne’e: let candour change its hue, 
It has no cause te blush. 


GNOMON. 
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THE OLYMPIAN BANQUET. 


One day, as Apollo was tuning his lyre, 
Mother Juno drew near, with old Jove, the great sire, 
They were follow’d by Mars, and the brazen Beliona, 
And Morpheus and Sol, Momus. Pan and Pomona; 
Next came pretty Venus, and Vuican so lame, 
And the thief of O!ympus, with Pluto next came; 
Then Hebe, with nectar, and lazy Vuacuna, 
And the Graces came tripping with beautiful Luna; 
In short, all the Naiads and Syrens were there, 
As thourh Jove had invited the whole to a fair. 
Said the sister of Jupiter —‘* Master Apollo, 
Old Jove and myself, lads and lasses that follow, 
Sent Mercury, sometinie ago, by the mail, 
To bring us from earth a sub-solar regale; 
Now we wish you to come. then we mean to combine us, 
And send off express for the Grecian Longinus, 
To taste it. and try it. and tell us if we 
And the gray headed Grecian, for once can agree.” 
Apolio replied: —“ I, without any pother, 
W ould wait on you,ma’a n, were you ten times our mother.” 
So, having his catgut and music book by, 
He follow’d the crowd as they tripp’d throurh the sky. 
Longinus now came; Juno shouted “ All hail!” 
Then seated herself and produced the rrgale. 
« Eat, master Longinus.” with sweetness said she, 
“ } assure you, you’re welcome, as welcome can be.” 
« EF thank fair Saturnia,” sald he just as sweet, 
I‘m a Grecien, and like first to see what I eat.” 
So taking with caution the open’d regale, 
He. wow turn’d to red and he now turn’d to pale! 
For there such a mixture, the old Grecian saw, 
Of sweet and of bitter, as puzzled his maw: 
“ What’s here?” cried the critic, “ I never have seen 
Se curious a mixture of ripe and of green! 
Here ’s a delicate fruit, shrinks from touch like Mimosa, 
Your r. gale isa“ noli me tangere” Rosa; 
For alt'wugh she looks fuir, take a peep at the heart, 
You ‘li find she keeps there all the sensitive part! 
There the trats of her character sweetly appear, 
Soft, modest, inyenuous, feeling, sincere! 
You may take the outside, gentle gods, for my part 
Give me a nectareous draught from her heart! 
But, OF what a contrast! here’s fruit would deceive 
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E’en Longinus himself. like the apple did Eve! 

Your pardon, for wishing crude Votney and all 

His Benedicts, jocked up in Bachelors’ Hail! 

Here’s Pat, and his courtshif—it smells rather turfy, 

But there still is a relish in jocular Murrxy! 

Here’s a fragment—but had I the voice of a Stentor, 
Telemachus ne’er had, I’d swear, such a Mentor! 

As for Gnomon, my palate shall give him a trial, 

He’s as tue to good verse, as the sun to the dial; 

Yet sages have made it most plainly appear, 

That a dial is right only twice ina year! 

But as fate seems the councils of man to direct, 

He cant be a fool who for once is correct. 

Of this sweet fruit, called CLana, great Juno, don’t crimp us, 
Believe me, tis food for the taste of Olympus; 

On this I discover no feculent rind, 

This fruit is compounced of soul and of mind! 

O! ho! here’s VALERIAN! egad, what’s the matter? 

Issee how it is, gods, he blushes to flatter! | 
He may have some spice, it is true, but poor youth, | , 
He wants the best spice, that of genius and truth! 
Why, what have we here? by Dodona so fair, 
Here’s music and grief from a sad SotrraiReE! 
The light footed ARIEL, with VoLNEY gods, may go, b + 
Fit or nought, but to make the cross bachelors’ Saco! ' 
Here’s Amyntor. which even the gods must desire, 
Since the spirit of poesy breathes through his lyre! 

A terraqueous ApoLLo!—sure the god of the bow, 

Has sent down his harp toa cousin below! ~ 

Another Cec1i11a!—that songstress of old, 

Has lent your r-ga/e her bright organ of gold! 

What! VaLerian again?—sure eur judgment he mocks, 
I wish that this wizard was chained to his rocks? 

Though ALmira might be something more energetic, 


. exe ee prewe ~~ 


Yet taste it; you’ll find it not quite an emetic. - | 
C. adorns all the rest!—he’s a sunbeam that breaks, ; 
Like the stream of the day through the mist of the Lakes; 


And like love warms the scene:—but believe me, by jingo, 
There’s too much cafrice in the wild Prominco. 
Herc’ssMontrorp and Anna, they’re sweet, I must say; 
But as for your K.—he’s—indeed, he’s a K! 

On the whole, your rega/e, I declare to this meeting, 
Though not all delicious, is well worth our cating; 
So to it we’ll go, if you please, tooth and nail, 
‘Nor cease till we finish this tasty regale.” IRIS. 
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TO THE OPULENT. 


The poor man’s reply to a son of wealth who on being asked for a peu- 
ny to purchase some bread—ade him “ go to the poor house.” 


Unfeeling stranger! if before you’d known 
I long have had a poorhouse of my own, 
Upon whose moisten’d walls I oft behold 
The snail slow ‘noving o’er the damp’ning mould, 
Beneath whose bending eyes I bending grope, 
For her who lives upon the bread of hope, 
Till from some friend, ah! kinder far than you, 
I bear a scanty maintenance for two— 
Yes, ifthe honest son of want you’d known, 
The tears that I shed now had been your own. 
Ungenerous wretch! go tothy splendid meal; 
Fortune may change and teach thy heart to feel; 
Wealth may with pleasure’s wings too swiftly fly, 
And luxury in splendid misery die. 
Oh! if in penury’s hut you e’er shall sleep, 
In craving wretchedness condemn’d to weep, 
Should sorrow e’er your brilliant thoughts dejecte= 

» Think of the poor you’ve treated with neglect. DP. 


e 


—ie- 


ELLENA, OR THE ROSE TREE. 


“ Come hither, Maria! a rose tree I’ve chose, 
The pride of the garden and child of my care; 
Each morn its fresh buds their new beauties disclose, 
And breathe their perfume o’er the ambient air. 


Tis charming to tend it so fragrant and gay;' 
Come with me, Maria, nor linger behind; 

To see nature enrobed in her proudest array, 
Gives a delicate joy to a sensible mind. 


I have made of this rose-tree a world of my own, 
Liere I’ve fancied a lover too proud to be won; 
Here, a maiden so coy she would pine all alone, 
In the shade, to avoid the embrace of the sun. 


I ha ve named every rose as each kissed another 

(In clined by the breathings of nature’s chaste love;) 
By aff ‘ction’s sweet title of sister or brother, 

And {, wicied the parents beam’d smiles from above. 
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Here I’ve seen in full splendour, the sun-flatter’d flower, 
In its pride bear it lordly o’er virtues around; 

And a moment has pass’d. when a heat-gather’d shower, 
Has strew’d with its overblown honours the ground. 


How bends a young blossom, its cup full of tears, 
Beneath the sad weight tyrant powers impose; 

And anon on revival its head it uprears 
And smiles on the blast which oppression o’erthrows.” 


Maria tripp’d lightly by side of her friend; 
“ This alley of shrubs leads direct to the sight,” 
But no sooner they gain’d the green avenue’s end, 
Than Ellena shrunk back with amaze and affright. 


The rose-tree had been too exposed to the view, 
Its beauties were seen, and by passion desired; 
They rudely were cropt by a wandering crew, 
And fancy’s illusions in sorrow expired. G. 


ER Ge 


MARRIAGES. 


On Thursday evening the 16th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Pilmoré, the 
Rev. David Moore, rector ef St. Andrew’s church. Staten Island, (New 
York.) and son of the right Rev. the Bishop of the Proiestant Episco- 
cal Church in the state of Virginia, to Miss Glentworth, daughter of 
Dr. Glentworth, of this city. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Dr. Abercrombie, Mr. James 8S. Wood- 
ward, merchant, to Miss Rebkcca Ann De La Mountanye, all of this 
city. 

DEATHS. 


In this city, on the 15th inst. suddenly, Mr. Lewis Schultz, a respec- 
table native of Germany—On the 19th, Mrs. Catharine Sharp, aged 72 
years—After a short but painful illness, Mrs. dns Rhcem, in the 27th 
year of her age. 

In Cecil county, Maryiand, on the 21st ult. Mrs. Matilda Davie, 
daughter of the late Alexander Tod, esquire, of this city. 

At the residence of the Rev. Dr. Chapman, Chapel Hill, N. Carolina, 
‘Mr. Charles A. Brewster, of this city, in the 28th year of his age. 

At his farm near Salem, New Jersey, Mr. John Wistar, in the 56th 
year of his age. | | 

At Rochelle, in France, on the 24th of April last, in the 24th year of 
his age, Mr. William Ayecough Malcolm, son, of the late general 
Malcolm. 





* 
* 
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At Paris, old Ressaut. the grammarian, who had spent four score 
years in settling tie conjugation of the (French) irregular verbs. 

At Stockholm, Sweden, within the last year, aged 80 years, Todias 
Sergel, esq. a man eminent for his virtues and literary acquirements, 
and the most celebrated sculptor in Europe. ; 


-——e | 


COMMUNICATION. 

Died at Mount Holly, N. J. on the 2ist February, in the 92d year of 
his age, Zachariah Rossell, esq. formerly one of the justices of the 
peuce of the county of Burlington, under George the third. His early 
and active services in the cause of liberty and his country, marked him 
out for the vengeance of the British; and when in 1776 they overrun 
the Jerseys, his house and other buildings were given up tothe plunder 
of the sol‘itery, and he dragged a prisoner on foot to New-York, where 
he suffered in common with his fellow prisoners, the hardships and 
privations peculiar to English jails. He happily survived, and ever con- 
tinued a zealous asserter of the princiy.les of the revolution, and a suc- 
cessful opposer of foreign aggressions. He was anxiously desirous that 
his beloved country should be restored to peace ere he departed, and 
rejoiced in that event. When resigning all worldly cares, he serenely 
awaited the approach of the King of Terrors, firmly believing that in a 
Saviour’s blood there was remission of sins, and that he was as mighty 
to save as willing to forgive. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Timothy’s Ghost shall appear next week. 

If Ghay” will call at the office, “ reasons” shall be given, in whith 
if he does not coincide, his communication shall appear. Ii he has 
written before, there is no similarity between this and any former 
piece. 

Others are under consideration. 


— 


m7 Subscribers are respectfully informed, that the A/th monthly 
payment of twenty-five cents will be due next Saturday. 


a 


_ ASS 
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The Inrecesetuat Reoare, or Laviss’ Tea Tray, is published every Saturday, 
by Mrs. Carr, No. 8>.Filth-street. Each number will contain sixteen octavo pages, 
every six months forming a handsome volume of four hundred and sixteen pages. 
Price three dollars a year, collected monthly im the city. Subscribeis not re- 
sling in the e:ty, to pay one dollar in advance, and the other two at the close of 
she first six months. Subscribers’ names will be published at the end of the first 


volume. 


DENNIS HEARTT, PRINTER. 
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